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GOLDNEY — Monometallist. 
SlUSl^RTO^— Bimetallist. 
BARKER — A Cynic. 


Upon  the  waters  cast  thy  bread, 

And  after  many  days  thou’lt  find  it; 

But  gold,  upon  this  ocean  spread, 

Shall  sink  and- leave  no  mark  behind  it. 

Swift 
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1896. 


DISCUSSION. 


Goldney.  The  main  object  of  Bimetallism, 
is  to  bring  about  a material  rise,  is  it  not, 
Silverton,  in  the  prices  of  all  produce  and  com- 
modities ? 

Silverton.  A material  rise  in  prices  is  no 
doubt  one  of  our  principal  objects ; but  our 
paramount  aim  is  the  establishment  of  a 
currency,  on  Bimetallic  principles,  which  shall 
secure  a stable  par  of  exchange  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Goldney.  But  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  universal  currency  we  would  have  to  aban- 
don, should  we  not,  the  single  Gold  Standard, 
on  the  basis  of  which  our  world-wide  monetary 
transactions  have  been  conducted  for  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  with  a success  which 
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has  made  London  the  banking  centre  of  the 
world  ? 

Silverton.  So  far  from  seeking  to  abandon 
our  present  standard,  we  propose  to  give  it 
increased  stability  by  broadening  its  base. 

Barker.  That  is  to  say,  by  giving  it  two 
unstable  legs  to  stand  upon  instead  of  one.  To 
insure  a steadfast  par  of  exchange,  we  are 
invited  to  double  the  elements  of  instability  on 
which  it  would  rest. 

Silverton.  We  intend  that  the  future  cur- 
rency of  this,  as  of  all  other  countries,  shall 
consist  of  SILVER  equally  with  gold. 

Barker.  Which  would  mean  the  union  of 
gold  with  a helpmate  thirty  times  his  own  size 
and  weight,  a marital  arrangement  calculated, 
in  my  judgment,  to  result  in  a speedy  divorce. 

Goldney.  As  matters  stand,  silver  in  England 
is  legal  tender  in  any  one  transaction  only  to 
the  extent  of  forty  shillings  ? 

Silverton.  That  is  so,  and  we  intend  to 
remove  that  limitation  by  making  silver  hence- 
forth legal  tender  to  any  amount,  just  as  gold 
is  now. 

Goldney.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
any  addition  to  our  silver  currency  being  either 
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necessary  or  desirable,  the  banks  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  are  notoriously  over- 
burdened with  it  ? 

Silverton.  That  may  be,  but  in  a move- 
ment which  involves  the  establishment  of  the 
future  circulating  medium  of  the  globe,  the 
convenience  of  banks  must  take  a second  place. 

Goldney.  Then  to  take  one  of  the  work-a-day, 
aspects  of  the  question,  are  we  to  understand 
that,  should  this  country  ever  adopt  Bimetal- 
lism, a man  owing,  say,  ;^i,ooo,  would  be  able 
legally  to  discharge  the  debt  in  silver,  should 
he  think  fit  to  do  so  ? 

Barker.  Or  be  tickled  with  the  humour  of 
the  thing  ? 

Silverton.  Certainly,  and  why  not  ? But  I 
fail  to  see  where  the  humour  comes  in. 

Goldney.  The  mere  weight  of  such  a mass  of 
silver,  if  not  exactly  ludicrous,  would  at  least 
be  embarrassing. 

Barker.  Nothing  short  of  a porter’s  truck 
would  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  exact 
weight  at  2s.  6d.  an  ounce  would  be  666  lbs. 
Troy,  or  5 cwt.  avoirdupois. 

Goldney.  The  principal  trouble,  however, 
would  arise  in  the  ‘ telling.’  I am  informed  by 
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a practical  banker  that  it  would  take  an  expert 
teller  two  hours  and  a half  to  count  £ i ,000  in 
silver  coin. 

Barker.  And  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
there  would  be  a lively  gathering  of  exasperated 
customers  outside  his  counter. 

Silverton.  It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  the  bearings  of  improbable  and 
exceptional  transactions. 

Goldney.  But  under  Bimetallism  transac- 
tions in  silver  would  not  be  exceptional.  The 
discounts  and  advances  of  banks  would  be 
legally  payable  to  them  in  silver,  so  that  the 
banks  would  have  no  option  but  to  meet 
demands  upon  themselves  by  depositors  and 
others  in  the  same  coin. 

Silverton.  Even  so ; and  what  then  ? 

Goldney.  In  the  week  ending  12  October  last, 
the  Bank  of  France,  for  example,  advanced  44 
million  francs  in  cash  to  various  borrowers, 
but  the  borrowers  had  to  accept  10  millions  of 
the  amount  in  silver. 

Barker.  And  therefore  had  to  carry  away 
amongst  them  some  50  tons  of  that  metal. 

Silverton.  The  monetary  system  of  France 
is  not  identical  with  ours. 
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Goldney.  No ; but  it  is  virtually  the  system 
which  you  would  have  this  country  adopt. 
Under  the  double  standard  which  you  advocate, 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  part  with  an 
equivalent  value  or  any  other  amount  in  specie, 
it  could  legally  pay  not  only  a portion  of,  but 
the  whole  amount  in  silver. 

Barker.  An  experienced  banker  recorded  his 
belief  half  a dozen  years  ago  that  under  Bi- 
metallism the  use  of  Gladstone  bags  would 
become  a prominent  feature  in  the  banking  of 
the  future. 

Silverton.  It  is  easy  to  conjure  up  imagin- 
ary difficulties.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  larger 
transactions  in  silver  would  be  effected  in  bars 
or  ingots  of  the  metal,  whilst  smaller  transac- 
tions could  be  facilitated  by  an  issue  of,  say, 
;^20,ooo,ooo  in  ten  shilling  notes,  payable  in 
silver  to  bearer  on  demand. 

Goldney.  Such  an  issue,  I am  informed  and 
believe,  so  far  from  facilitating  the  work  at 
bank  counters,  would  tend  seriously  to  com- 
plication, confusion,  and  error. 

Barker.  Has  the  author  of  this  suggestion 
considered  how  it  would  be  regarded  by  the 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil  when  required  to 
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finger  these  Bimetallic  ‘ flimsies,’  in  lieu  of  their 
favourite  half  sovereign,  in  payment  of  wages  ? 

Silverton.  In  my  judgment,  the  small  notes 
would  become  widely  popular.  As  a question 
of  mere  pocket  money,  for  example,  one  would 
surely  rather  have  his  cheque  for  £20  cashed 
in  small  notes  than  in  silver. 

Barker.  No  doubt.  Even  a Bimetallist 
could  not  dispose  of  four  £^  packets  of  silver 
about  his  person  without  manifest  injury  to  his 
outline ; wherefore  I prefer  the  present  order  of 
things,  under  which  I can  have  the  £20  in 
sovereigns,  instead  of  in  silver,  or  forty  ten 
shilling  notes. 

Silverton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  and 
other  Monometallic  molehills  become  mountains 
in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 

Goldney.  The  molehills,  if  individually  small, 
would  at  least  aggregate  vastly  in  multitude. 
An  option  to  pay  in  silver  or  gold  in  the  settle- 
ment of  every  purchase,  contract,  or  debt, 
great  or  small,  wholesale  or  retail,  would  bring 
into  daily  life  a never-failing  source  of  mis- 
understanding, dispute,  and  friction. 

Barker.  It  would  end  in  there  being  two 
prices  for  everything,  from  a pair  of  boots  up- 
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wards — a gold  price  and  a silver  price — and 
would  be  a perpetual  worry  and  nuisance. 

Goldney.  The  fatal  objection  to  an  issue  of 
Twenty  millions  in  ten  shilling  notes  would  be 
that  they  would  drive  that  amount  of  gold  out 
of  the  country,  and  thus  further  attenuate  our 
usual  holding  of  that  metal,  which  the  highest 
authorities  regard  as  already  sufficiently  small. 

Silverton.  The  gold  might  go,  but  we 
should  have  in  its  place  a like  amount  in  notes, 
backed  by  ;^i 0,000,000  in  silver,  and  if  Govern- 
ment were  to  purchase  the  silver  at  2s.  gd.  an 
ounce,  there  would  be  a gross  profit  to  the 
nation  of  ;^i  0,000,000. 

Barker.  And  probably  ten  times  that  amount 
of  loss  in  a widened  range  of  commercial  smash 
and  havoc  next  money  panic. 

Silverton.  I venture  to  submit  that  this  is 
grossly  to  exaggerate  even  a possible  effect. 
Pray  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  only  two 
per  cent,  of  the  banking  transactions  of  this 
country  are  effected  in  gold  ? 

Goldney.  The  percentage  you  quote  must 
apply  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  London 
banking,  and  would  be  nearer  the  mark  if  it 
were  put  at  15  per  cent,  for  the  provinces. 
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Barker.  Merely  fair  weather  quotations, 
which  would  rise  to  portentous  figures  in  a 
panic, 

Goldney.  Moreover,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  multitudinous  trading  and  other 
operations  of  daily  life  which  give  perpetual 
employment  to  seventy  millions  of  gold  coin 
outside  the  walls  of  the  banks. 

Barker.  And  this  magnificent  and,  in  time  of 
need,  priceless  reserve.  Bimetallists  would  see 
without  a qualm  depleted  to  a formidable  extent 
by  silver  and  ten  shilling  notes. 

Silverton.  When  all  is  said,  the  general 
business  of  the  country  under  Bimetallism 
would  be  conducted  pretty  much  as  it  is  at 
present,  that  is  to  say,  by  cheques,  the  Clearing 
House  and  Bank  of  England  notes. 

Goldney.  But  the  Bank  of  England  note, 
which  is  now  payable  absolutely  in  gold,  would 
be  an  essentially  different  instrument  if  it  were 
made  payable  either  in  silver  or  gold  at  the 
option  of  the  Issue  Department,  which  it  would 
be  under  Bimetallism. 

Silverton.  The  Bank  of  England  note, 
whether  payable  in  silver  or  gold,  would  pass 
as  freely  as  it  does  now.  A five  pound  note 
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would  still  exchange  for  five  pounds  worth  of 
commodities. 

Goldney.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  RATIO  of  silver  to  gold  which  the  note  would 
represent  under  your  double  or  Bimetallic 
standard. 

Silverton.  That  is  a detail  on  which  our 
League  has  not  yet  arrived  at  an  authoritative 
pronouncement. 

Goldney.  It  is  the  vital  point,  nevertheless, 
of  the  whole  question. 

Silverton.  We  are  content  for  the  present 
to  leave  the  ratio  to  be  settled  by  International 
Conference. 

Goldney.  In  that  case,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  ratio  adopted  would 
be  15^  ounces  of  silver  to  i of  gold. 

Silverton.  On  what  do  you  base  that  fore- 
cast ? 

Goldney.  I base  it  on  the  fact  that  France 
must  necessarily  be  the  ‘ predominant  partner  ’ 
in  any  International  Conference  on  the  subject, 
because  her  silver  currency,  estimated  at  140 
millions  sterling,  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Europe, 
and  is  based  upon  a ratio  of  15^  to  i. 

Barker.  And  consequently  circulates  at  a 
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face  value  about  twice  what  its  present  market 
price  would  be  in  bullion. 

Silverton.  We  hold  ourselves  entirely  free 
to  adopt  any  ratio  from  15^  to  30. 

Goldney.  A compass  with  such  a phenomenal 
range  of  deviation  would  surely  be  a hazardous  ’ 

instrument  with  which  to  put  to  sea  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  currency.  But  has  not  one 
of  your  leading  professors  proposed  a ratio  of 
20  to  I ? 

Silverton.  Only  tentatively. 

Goldney.  Still,  the  adoption  by  France  of 
even  that  modified  ratio  would  cause  a 
divergency  of  fifty  millions  sterling  as  between 
the  face  value  and  present  bullion  value  of 
her  silver  currency. 

Barker.  A form  of  the  ‘happy  despatch’ 
which  France  is  hardly  insane  enough  to 
contemplate,  far  less  adopt.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  15^  to  I is  the  only  ratio  dreamt  of  out  of 
England. 

Silverton.  Even  if  that  were  the  case,  that 
ratio  would  merely  restore  silver  to  the  price  at 
which  it  stood  prior  to  its  demonetization  by 
the  continental  nations  in  1873. 

Goldney.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that,  at  the 
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present  market  price  of  silver,  you  could  pur- 
chase not  only  15^  but  30  ounces  of  it  for 
I ounce  of  gold  ? 

Silverton.  Just  so ; but  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  Bimetallism  to  restore  the  price  of 
silver  to  its  natural  level. 

Goldney.  By  what  means  ? 

Silverton.  By  international  combination  and 
agreement  with  all  currency  using  nations. 

Goldney.  Does  that  mean  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  our  own  included,  shall 
combine  to  cause  silver  to  pass  as  legal  tender 
in  all  transactions  at  twice  its  intrinsic  value 
and  market  price? 

Silverton.  We  do  not  admit  that  2s.  6d.  an 
ounce  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver. 

Goldney.  But  you  would  coin  half  a crown’s 
worth  of  it  into  five  shillings’  worth  of  legal 
tender  money  ? 

Barker.  When  that  comes  about,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  will  be  more  mints  in 
active  work  in  divers  places  than  Her  Majesty’s 
at  the  Tower. 

Silverton.  The  market  price  would  not  long 
remain  at  2S.  6d.  It  would  soon  rise  to 
Bimetallic  point. 
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Goldney.  But,  meanwhile,  if  a man  had  an 
advance  to  repay,  or  an  acceptance  to  meet  at 
his  bankers,  and  could  legally  do  so  in  silver 
which  he  could  purchase  for  half  the  money  or 
thereabouts,  he  would  surely  be  more  than 
human  if  he  allowed  the  occasion  to  slip  ? 

Silverton.  No  doubt ; but  as  the  banker 
would  be  able  in  his  turn  lawfully  to  discharge 
all  demands  upon  him  in  the  same  coin,  it  is  not 
apparent  where  the  injustice  would  lie. 

Goldney.  It  is  not  difficult  at  all  events  to  see 
where  a great  danger  would  lie.  Besides  some 
650  millions  of  Deposits  in  ordinary  Banks, 
there  are  140  millions  in  the  Savings  Banks,  and 
the  moment  there  seemed  a possibility  that  their 
deposits  might  be  paid  to  them  in  silver  instead 
of  gold,  the  depositors  would  be  down  upon  the 
banks  for  their  money  in  tens  of  thousands. 

Barker.  Quite  recently,  when  there  seemed 
a risk  of  the  Bank  of  France  paying  in  silver, 
which  it  had  a legal  right  to  do,  the  Savings 
Bank  depositors  began  to  draw  out  in  gold, 
and,  if  not  paid  in  gold,  a national  panic  would 
have  been  the  result. 

Silverton.  But,  as  a leading  Bimetallist 
humorously  put  the  thing  at  the  last  meeting 
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of  our  league.  What  would  they  do  with  the 
money,  unless  they  put  it  in  a stocking  ? 

Goldney  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  consider  where  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
our  monetary  institutions  generally,  would  find 
themselves  in  less  than  a week.  Even  the 
withdrawal  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  deposits 
would  mean  a peremptory  demand  for  forty 
millions  in  gold. 

Barker.  The  attacking  force  from  the  Savings 
Banks  alone  would  be  380,000  in  number,  were 
only  one  depositor  in  twenty  to  take  alarm. 

Silverton.  The  ‘ run,’  even  if  there  should 
be  such  a thing,  would  soon  work  itself  out,  and 
people,  when  they  came  to  their  senses,  would 
take  the  money  back  again  to  the  banks. 

Barker.  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  any  banks  left  standing  to  receive  it. 

Silverton.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  mono- 
metallists are  over  solicitous  about  the  stability 
of  your  banking  system.  To  listen  to  Barker 
one  might  imagine  Lombard  Street  in  liquida- 
tion, and  the  Issue  Department  in  the  hands  of 
an  Official  Receiver. 

Barker.  As  a possible  result  of  Bimetallism, 
you  do  not  greatly  exaggerate  my  views. 
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Goldney.  You  do  not  admit  that  the  silver 
already  in  existence  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
actual  monetary  requirements  of  the  world  ? 

Silvevton.  Certainly  not. 

Goldney.  And  you  do  not  assign  the  con- 
tinuous fall  in  the  price  of  silver  to  persistent 
over-production  of  the  metal  ever  since  1873  ? 

Silvevton.  We  attribute  the  fall  in  price 
entirely  to  the  unhappy  action  at  that  time  of 
the  Bank  of  France  and  other  members  of  the 
Latin  Union. 

Goldney.  Who,  finding  themselves  sufficiently 
supplied  with  silver  coin,  proceeded  to  ‘ demone- 
tize ’ the  metal,  by  practically  ceasing  to  coin 
any  more  of  it — a proceeding,  however,  which 
had  no  restraining  influence  on  the  output  of 
silver  generally. 

Barker.  On  the  contrary,  the  output  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  United  States  alone,  during 
the  twenty  years  following  the  great  act  of 
demonetization  in  1873,  reached  the  magnificent 
total  of  990  millions  of  dollars,  or  six-fold  the 
output  of  the  previous  twenty  years. 

Silvevton.  The  United  States  are  large 
enough  to  absorb  such  an  amount  for  home  use 
alone. 
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Goldney.  That  may  be  so,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  over  seven  millions  sterling  annually  find 
their  way  to  this  country  for  sale  on  American 
account : which  supplies  us  with  the  supremely 
important  fact  that  silver  can  be  produced 
abroad,  and  sold  in  this  country  at  a profit,  for 
2S.  6d.  an  ounce. 

Silvevton.  The  profit  is  only  ‘in  supposition.’ 

Barker.  If  not  at  a profit,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  ’cutest  people  in  creation  are  sending 
us  millions  of  value  in  silver  every  year  to  be 
sold  at  a loss. 

Goldney.  You  attribute  the  present  low  range 
of  prices,  and  the  condition  of  things  in  general 
mainly  to  a scarcity  of  gold  ? 

Silvevton.  Undoubtedly  we  do. 

Goldney.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
reconcile  that  contention  with  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  the  banks  on  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States  never,  in  all 
history,  held  so  much  of  it  as  for  some  years 
past. 

Barker.  They  are  absolutely  gorged  with  it, 
and  it  is  now  pouring  from  the  mines  in  a 
torrent  of  nearly  forty  millions  sterling  a year. 
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Silverton,  That  may  be ; but  from  a 
Bimetallic  point  of  view,  gold  accumulated 
in  banks  or  public  treasuries  is  so  much 
money  withdrawn  from  circulation.  We 
desire  instead  to  see  gold  in  active  use,  and 
not  locked  up  in  military  chests  or  bankers’ 
vaults. 

Goldney.  In  this  country,  at  all  events,  the 
money  is  not  locked  up.  It  was  never  more 
abundant  or  available  for  legitimate  use  in 
trade  or  agriculture. 

Barker.  Any  of  the  great  London  banks  will 
lend  you  ;^i,ooo  at  the  modest  rate  of  eleven- 
pence halfpenny  a week  by  way  of  interest,  or 
discount  any  number  of  bills  for  you  at  rates 
next  door  to  nothing. 

Silverton.  No  degree  of  cheapness  for  the 
use  of  money  will  counteract  the  depression 
caused  by  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  gold. 

Goldney.  And  you  measure  this  increase  in 
the  exchangeable  value  of  gold  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  ? 

Silverton.  To  a great  extent  we  do. 

Barker,  On  that  principle,  when  the  tide 
mark  at  London  Bridge  indicates  low  water,  we 
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are  to  conclude — not  that  the  water  has  fallen, 
but  that  the  bridge  has  risen  ! 

Goldney.  You  do  not  then  attribute  the 
present  low  range  of  prices  to  over-production 
in  produce,  tonnage  or  commodities  ? 

/ Silverton.  Not  materially. 

Goldney.  Neither  do  you  admit  that  prices 
have  been  materially  and  permanently  reduced 
by  increased  cheapness  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transit  ? 

Silverton.  Not  to  any  large  extent. 

Barker.  According  to  the  Bimetallists,  in 
fact,  the  country  is  being  ruined  by  an  epidemic 
of  cheapness.  In  the  purchase  of  everything 
I we  are  getting  too  much  for  a shilling. 

Goldney.  I have  always  imagined  that  a 

J period  of  cheapness  was  for  the  greatest  happi- 

• ness  of  the  greatest  number  ? 

Silverton.  Not  when  it  threatens  the  ruin 
of  some  of  our  greatest  industries ; hence  our 
desire  to  raise  prices  to  a remunerative  level  by 
raising  silver  to  its  former  place  and  value  in 
the  circulating  media  of  the  world. 

Barker.  When  our  toiling  millions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  realize  this 
intention,  and  find  that,  in  the  purchase  of 
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! ‘everything  that  enters  the  mouth,  covers  the 

back,  or  is  placed  under  foot,’  a shilling  has 
shrunk  in  value,  let  us  say  to  ninepence,  or  a 
sovereign  to  fifteen  shillings,  the  Government 
f , responsible  for  such  a measure  would  speedily 

1 find  themselves  placed,  in  marine  parlance, 

f betwixt  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  sea. 


Goldney.  You  calculate  that  Bimetallism,  by 
raising  prices  all  round,  would  necessarily  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  amongst  other  things  ? 

Silverton.  Certainly  we  do. 

Goldney.  Why  not  then  adopt  the  simpler 
course  of  imposing  an  import  duty  on  wheat  ? 

Silverton.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the 
country  wouldn’t  stand  a tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people. 

Goldney.  Neither,  I apprehend,  would  the 
country  stand  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  although  brought  about  by  the  less 
obvious  Bimetallic  method. 

Barker.  A very  moderate  degree  of  percep- 
tion can  recognise  in  Bimetallism  an  insidious 
form  of  protection. 

Silverton.  Then  the  agricultural  interest  is 
to  be  left  to  its  fate  ? 
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Goldney.  So  far  as  the  growing  of  wheat  is 
concerned  the  present  outlook  is  unquestionably 
gloomy.  The  distance  by  sea  between  his 
foreign  competitors  and  the  British  grower, 
once  a potent  factor  in  his  favour,  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  owing  to  the  unprecedented 
drop  of  late  years  in  ocean  freights. 

Barker.  There  are  some  five  ships  afloat  for 
every  four  cargoes  to  be  carried ; so  that  you 
can  now  have  wheat  brought  across  thousands 
of  miles  of  sea  at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  about 
half  the  cost  of  sending  it  by  rail  from  Birming- 
ham to  London. 

Goldney.  And  thus  Argentina,  with  its  vast 
wheat-growing  plains,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
combined  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
is  virtually  brought  as  near  to  us  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Silverton.  So  much  for  the  beneficent  work- 
ing of  your  Gold  Standard  ! 

Barker.  The  Gold  Standard  is  no  more 
accountable  for  our  present  excess  of  tonnage 
than  a certain  steeple  is  for  the  existence  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands. 
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Goldney.  The  only  remedy,  from  our  point  of 
view,  would  be  to  leave  the  great  shipping 
interest  alone  to  work  out  its  own  redemption. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  men  will  go  on  for 
ever  sailing  ships  at  a loss. 

Silverton.  But  they  may  continue  to  do  so 
long  enough  to  take  whatever  heart  there  is  left 

out  of  the  home  grower. 

Goldney.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  take  into 
account  that  over  and  above  our  supplies  of 
foreign  wheat,  we  are  annually  importing  some 
Seventy  Millions  worth  of  farm  produce,  a large 
proportion  of  which  it  is  alleged  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  of  better  quality,  at  home. 

Barker.  And  no  doubt  will  be,  when  farmers 
realise  that  an  Act  for  watering  the  currency 
has  as  much  likelihood  of  becoming  law  as  an 
Act  to  legalise  the  watering  of  milk. 

Silverton.  Then  the  salvation  of  the  British 
farmer  is  to  be  found  in  improved  methods  in 
the  churning  of  milk,  the  multiplication  of  eggs 
and  the  manufacture  of  jam  ? 

Goldney.  Another  of  your  objects,  I think, 
is  to  release  our  foreign  debtors  from  their 
obligation  to  pay  their  debts  to  us  in  gold  ? 
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Silverton.  I would  reply  in  the  words  of 
an  eminent  member  of  our  League.  “ Nor 
do  I believe,”  he  said,  “that  there  is  any 
large  body  of  men  in  the  city  of  London  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  desire  that  the  debts 
owed  to  us  by  foreign  nations  should  be  arti- 
ficially augmented  by  any  change  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  in  which  they  are  to  be 
paid.” 

Goldney.  I imagine  the  City  would  have 
heard  with  amazement  such  a deliverance  from 
the  lips  of  even  an  eminent  Bimetallist.  It 
would  strike  at  the  very  root  of  contract,  on 
which  all  business  rests  or  is  possible. 

Silverton.  I do  not  quite  see  how. 

Goldney.  “We  must  look  to  the  contract,” 
says  Selden,  “if  that  be  rightly  made  we  must 
stand  to  it.  If  we  once  grant  that  we  may 
recede  from  contract  upon  any  inconveniency 
that  may  afterwards  happen,  we  shall  have  no 
bargain  kept.” 

Silverton.  No  bargain  can  be  kept  when  it 
becomes  impossible  to  keep  it.  “ When  debtor 
nations,”  as  one  of  our  leading  writers  observes, 
“ find  they  have  to  pay  back  much  more  in 
commodities  than  they  originally  borrowed. 
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they  either  repudiate  their  debts  altogether, 
or  else  repudiate  such  a portion  as  will  leave 
them  a comfortable  margin  after  paying  the 
balance.” 

Goldney.  But  surely  the  rational  way  of 
dealing  with  such  a difficulty  would  be  to  limit 
our  action  to  compounding  with  such  defaulters 
alone,  instead  of  revolutionizing  our  currency  in 
order  that  this  mere  fraction  of  our  debtors 
may  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  to  us  in  silver  at 
possibly  twice  its  market  value.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  debtor  class,  in  my  opinion,  would 
repudiate  a measure  which  would  practically 
place  them  in  the  odious  position  of  paying  less 
than  20s,  in  the  pound  of  their  lawful  debts. 

Bayker.  Our  having  lost  some  sixty  millions 
sterling,  during  the  last  five  years,  in  South 
American  securities  alone,  creates  in  the  Bimet- 
allic bosom  no  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
creditors.  That  sympathy,  it  would  seem,  is 
entirely  with  the  debtor  class. 

Silverton.  I fail,  notwithstanding,  to  see 
that  the  dictum  of  Selden  forbids  the  generous 
treatment  of  our  foreign  debtors. 

Barker.  But  suppose  the  boot  had  been  on 
the  other  leg  : suppose  that  gold  had  depre- 
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1 ciated  instead  of  appreciated  in  value,  does  any 

I one  imagine  for  a moment  that  our  foreign 

' debtors  would  have  tendered  us  even  ‘the  ninth 

j. 

j part  of  a farthing  ’ in  gold  beyond  what  they 

had  contracted  to  pay  ? 

Silverton.  That  seems  to  me  rather  a paro- 
chial view  to  take  of  an  international  subject. 
Let  us  believe  that  our  foreign  debtors  would 
j do  by  us  as  we  propose  to  do  by  them. 

I Goldney.  But  you  cannot  limit  the  indulgence 

you  suggest  to  our  foreign  debtors  alone.  The 
means  which  you  propose  to  adopt  for  that  pur- 
pose would  extend  the  indulgence  to  all  debtors 
1 alike,  public  or  private,  from  the  British  Gov- 

ernment down  to  the  acceptor  of  a £^o  bill. 

Barker.  It  would  enable  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  effect  a private  composition, 
* so  to  speak,  with  the  public  creditor,  by  paying 

the  dividends  on  Consols  in  a currency  silvered 
down  to  Bimetallic  point,  which  I would  hypo- 
thetically put  at  some  15s.  in  the  pound. 

Goldney.  Whilst  the  little  hoards  of  the 
I working  classes,  now  lying  in  the  Savings 

Banks,  mainly  as  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans,  would  be  legally  payable  in  the  same 
I depreciated  currency. 
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Barker.  Bimetallism,  in  one  respect,  might 
be  described  as  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  Solvent 
Debtors  by  a parliamentary  resort  to  their 
creditors’  pockets. 

Silverton.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barker  would  favour 
us  with  the  particulars  of  his  valuation  of  the 
Bimetallic  pound  ? 

Barker.  Certainly ; that  unit  of  account 
would  inferentially  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
gold  and  silver  valued  at  los.  each,  but  as 
the  silver  portion  would  actually  be  worth 
only  5s.,  I take  it  that  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  would  be  15s.,  and  nothing  more. 

Silverton.  You  base  your  calculation  on  the 
supposition  that  under  Bimetallism  you  could 
continue  to  purchase  any  amount  of  silver  at 
2S.  6d.  an  ounce. 

Goldney.  It  is  certain  that  silver  is  being 
produced  at  that  rate  in  as  large  a volume  as 
the  currencies  of  the  world  can  absorb ; and 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  abatement 
in  the  rate  of  output ; in  fact,  a slight  increase 
of  price  would  stimulate  the  output  to  unprece- 
dented figures. 

Silverton.  Even  on  Barker’s  valuation  of 
the  pound  sterling  of  the  future,  which  I do  not 
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for  a moment  accept,  it  has  to  be  considered 
that  the  Creditor  has  been  the  gainer  thus  far, 
and  that  now  it  is  the  Debtor’s  turn. 

Goldney.  It  has  not  been  a particularly  happy 
time  for  the  Creditor,  whether  as  lender  or 
investor.  Ever  since  1873  the  rate  of  income 
from  every  description  of  loan,  public  or 
private,  has  fallen  steadily  and  heavily. 

Barker.  In  1873  ^ could  invest  in 

Consols  to  yield  him  3^  per  cent. ; they  would 
now  yield  him  only  2j^.  In  1873  he  could 
purchase  the  debentures  of  leading  English 
railways  to  bring  him  in  4^  per  cent.,  whereas 
they  would  now  bring  him  in  only  2f . 

Silverton.  The  adoption  of  Bimetallism 
would  no  doubt  be  felt  by  the  Creditor  class, 
but  you  cannot  reorganize  the  currencies  of  the 
world  without  detriment  to  some  interest  or 
another. 

Barker.  In  dealing  with  that  class  would  it 
not  be  a simpler  way,  and  not  without  historical 
precedent,  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
sovereign,  but  proclaim  it  legal  tender  for 
twenty  shillings  in  the  payment  of  debts  ? We 
could  do  this  without  the  leave  of  an  Inter- 
national Conference. 
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Goldney.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Bimetallism  to  my  mind  would  be  the 
surrender  of  our  absolute  right  to  deal  with  our 
own  currency  when  and  how  we  might  see 
fit,  by  involving  ourselves  in  international 
entanglements  of  which  no  one  could  foresee 
the  end. 

Silverton.  So  far  from  entanglements  being 
the  result,  the  certain  end  of  universal  Bimetal- 
lism, in  our  judgment,  would  be  largely  to 
cement  the  comity  of  nations. 

Barker.  It  is  far  more  likely,  in  the  long  run, 
to  set  them  by  the  ears. 

Goldney.  You  say  the  Continental  nations, 
who  with  one  consent  abandoned  Bimetallism 
in  1873,  are  now  wishful  to  return  to  it  ? 

Silverton.  We  have  reason  so  to  believe; 
but  they  will  decline  to  do  so  unless  this  country 
also  becomes  Bimetallist. 

Goldney.  But  this  country  was  not  Bimetal- 
list in  1873,  nor  for  more  than  half  a century 
before  then. 

Silverton.  That  is  true. 

Goldney.  Then  we  had  no  part  whatever  in 
the  action  of  the  Continental  nations  in  1873  ? 
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Silverton.  I fail  to  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  the  question. 

Goldney.  Except  this — that  the  fact  does  not 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  Bimetallic  litera- 
ture. The  Continental  nations  abandoned 
Bimetallism  without  our  leave,  and  they  can 
return  to  it  without  our  permission. 

Silverton.  It  was  not  a fair  trial.  A fair 
trial  is  impossible  unless  this  country  will  adopt 
Bimetallism  in  conjunction  with  the  Conti- 
nental Nations  and  the  United  States. 

Goldney.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  this 
country  would  ever  combine  with  other 
countries  in  order  forcibly  to  raise  silver  to 
double  its  present  price,  and  thus  put  countless 
millions  of  gain  into  the  pockets  of  the  holders 
of  silver,  of  which,  as  a country,  we  hold  none  ? 

Barker.  And  thus  make  England  full  partner 
in  a Silver  Ring  of  all  Nations. 

Silverton.  Are  not  these  rather  sordid  views 
to  take  of  a great  subject  ? Can  we  not  regard 
the  enrichment  of  other  nations  without  envy 
and  bitterness  ? 

Goldney.  Most  emphatically  Not  without 
bitterness,  when  the  enrichment  would  be  so 
enormously  at  our  expense. 
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Silverton.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  how. 

Goidney.  Because  we  should  inevitably  and 
swiftly  find  ourselves  the  holders  of  an  intoler- 
able load  of  silver,  for  which  in  our  madness  we 
had  given  possibly  twice  its  actual  value  in 
gold. 

Silverton.  But  the  market  price  would  be 
governed  absolutely  by  the  ratio  adopted.  So 
long  as  the  great  Bimetallic  League  of  all 
nations  chose  to  coin  silver  at  a certain  price, 
the  market  would  rise  to  and  remain  at  that 
price. 

Goidney.  Although  the  Bimetallic  price  was 
fixed  at  even  five  shillings  an  ounce,  the  market 
price  being  half-a-crown  ? 

Silverton.  Certainly,  whatever  the  Bime- 
tallic price  was. 

Barker.  In  that  case,  why  limit  the  price  to 
five  shillings  ? Why  not  give  the  Bimetallic 
screw  another  turn,  say  to  six  shillings,  and 
thus  put  another  hundred  millions  or  so  into  the 
pockets  of  the  thrice  fortunate  ‘ free  silverites  ’ 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ? 

Goidney.  How  long  do  you  imagine  the  em- 
bankment formed  by  the  ‘ ratio  ’ would  be  able 
to  resist  the  increased  and  increasing  flood  of 
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silver  which  the  artificially  enhanced  price  of 
the  metal  would  bring  against  it  ? 

Silverton.  We  should  not  see  anything  very 
dreadful  in  such  a flood,  even  if  it  became 
a deluge. 

Barker.  But  we  should  have  to  face  it  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  scuttled  our  trusty 
ark.  The  Golden  Standard,  which  would  then 
be  lying  15^  fathoms  deep  in  the  Bimetallic 
ocean. 

Goidney.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  silver  can 
be  produced  in  practically  unlimited  quantity, 
and  sold  at  2S.  6d.  an  ounce,  you  still  hold  that 
you  could  permanently  maintain  the  price 
at  5s.  ? 

Silverton.  We  do. 

Goidney.  Then  we  have  to  face  the  inter- 
esting discovery  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  assumed  heretofore  to  be  immutable, 
can  be  superseded  by  act  of  Parliament.  How 
long  do  you  consider  the  Bimetallic  brotherhood 
of  nations  would  last  ? 

Silverton.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
ever  come  to  an  end. 

Goidney.  The  brotherhood  would  hold  toge- 
ther no  longer,  I apprehend,  than  until  it 
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suited  the  interest  or  convenience  of  any  of  its 
members  to  retire  from  it. 

Barker.  But  it  would  probably  last  until  we 
had  parted  with  our  last  sovereign  or  there- 
abouts, and  made  ourselves  the  laughing  stock 
of  five  continents. 

Silverton.  Then  you  would  leave  things  to 
take  their  disastrous  course  with  trade  and 
agriculture  ? 

Goldney.  We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to 
seek  their  amendment  by  any  course  that  would 
imperil  the  integrity  of  our  Single  Standard. 
“ The  pound  sterling,”  said  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  the  other  day,  “ has  made 
London  not  only  the  principal  market,  but  the 
clearing  house  of  the  whole  world.  No  matter 
what  character  of  currency  other  nations  may 
use, — no  matter  what  standard  of  value  they 
may  adopt,  all  their  international  balances  are 
subject  at  last  to  the  test  of  the  pound  sterling, 
and  all  their  international  bills  of  exchange  are 
attracted  to  a common  centre,  because  it  is 
there,  and  there  only,  that  a uniform  and  recog- 
nised measure  of  value  will  be  applied  to  them.” 

Silverton.  You  are  quoting,  I presume,  from 
an  address  delivered  last  week  to  the  New  York 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ? 

Goldney.  I am.  “ England,”  he  continued, 
“not  only  realises  great  profit  from  her  own 
trade,  but  takes  toll  out  of  the  international 
trade  of  all  other  countries,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  balances  are  settled  upon  the 
basis  of  her  standard  of  value.” 

Barker.  And  this  is  the  position  which  the 
Bimetallists  would  have  us  renounce. 

Silverton.  Mr.  Carlisle  represents  only  one 
side  of  American  opinion. 

Goldney.  He  proceeded  to  denounce  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  proposed  ratio  of  i6  to  i, 
or  at  any  other  ratio  not  corresponding  with  the 
commercial  value  of  the  two  metals,  as  a forced 
loan  from  the  people  to  the  owners  of  silver 
mines  and  silver  bullion,  without  promise  of 
payment  to  anybody. 

Silverton.  Mr.  Carlisle,  no  doubt,  is  an  able 
man,  but  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  States 
of  equal  ability  who  hold  opinions  entirely 
opposed  to  his. 

Goldney.  “ With  an  inferior  currency,”  con- 
cluded Mr.  Carlisle,  “ we  could  never  succesfully 
contest  the  supremacy  of  England,  and  the 
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belief  that  we  can  punish  her  or  enrich  our- 
selves by  destroying  the  value  of  our  own 
money  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  delusions 
of  our  age.” 

Barker.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  succeeded  in  putting 
the  case  for  our  English  Standard  with  un- 
rivalled brevity  and  force. 

Silverton.  The  tenacity  with  which  you 
Monometallists  cleave  to  your  fetish,  the  Gold 
Standard,  is  amazing  to  those  who  have  a 
cosmopolitan  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Barker.  No  doubt ; but  we  Monometallists 
have  sense  enough  at  least  to  know  where  we 
are ; whereas,  under  your  double  standard, 
when  there  came  a shrinkage  in  the  gold  limb, 
or  a swelling  in  the  silver  one,  or  vice  versa, 
the  question  for  solution  would  be.  Where  are 
we  ? 

Goldney.  We  cleave  to  opr  Gold  Standard 
because,  in  every  transaction  of  daily  life, 
whether  of  business,  convenience  or  pleasure, 
gold  will  for  ever  be  preferred  to  silver  both  by 
individuals  and  nations. 

Silverton.  Some  of  the  most  populous  na- 
tions in  the  world  are  quite  content  with  a 
purely  silver  currency. 
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Goldney.  To  seek  to  dethrone  gold  from  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  greater  currencies  of  the 
world  would  be  as  manifest  a step  backwards 
as  if  we  were  to  abandon  the  goods  train  of 
to-day  for  the  lumbering  road  wagon  of  eighty 
years  ago. 

Silverton.  Then  Monometallism  has  nothing 
to  suggest  in  abatement  of  the  depression  and 
anxieties  of  the  time  ? 

Barker.  Except  that  both  are  considerably 
exaggerated  in  Bimetallic  literature. 

Goldney.  We  have  had  equally  disastrous 
times  before  now,  and  have  recovered  from 
them  without  resort  to  heroic  remedies,  and 
signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  things  have 
turned  the  corner  and  are  mending  slowly  but 
steadily. 

SENEX. 

December,  1895. 


